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THE DOOMED SHIP. 


‘Seen a deal of rough weather in my time, 
sir? Yes, that I have ; what with being cast away 
twice, and burnt out off the Cape, I’ve had my 
share of it, sir. But there’s worse than either 
storm or fire, ay, a deal worse.’ 

‘What ’s that ?’ I asked of my bronzed, weather- 
beaten friend, a boatman at a favourite bathing- 
place. 

‘Being speculated on, sir! That’s the word for it. 
it’s a long one; but it’s the right word for all 
that; sold for money, as if we were sheep or oxen 
Something moved the old man deeply as he 
uttered the last few words ; his bony fist came down 
on the thwart of the boat as if it would smash the 
frail timbers. 

‘You may well look surprised, sir, added. he, 
recovering his usual placid look ; ‘I ain’t myself 
when I talk of it. I feel a kind of murderous 
hatred of the villains when it all comes afore my 
mind. Maybe you’d like to hear the yarn, sir?’ 

‘Very much indeed,’ I replied, my curiosity 
excited by the vehemence of the old tar. 

Having turned his quid of tobacco over in his 
capacious mouth, he began as follows : 

‘It’s some years ago now since I was looking 
out for a ship up in the north; freights were very 
low, and shipping business dull, so that there was 
a number of hands about the port, and do what 
I might, I could not get a berth. My money was 
pretty nigh all gone, for I’d been ashore a month, 
and Jack and his money soon part, what with 
land-sharks of one sort and another, male and 
female—I don’t know which is the worse of the 
two—anyhow, I must go to sea again, or sell my 
kit, and tramp off to London. Well, I was down 
upon my luck in this way, when one morning, 
as I was sauntering down to the docks, to have 
a look round the shipping, a man, who had been 
walking behind me for some little time, edged up 
alongside. 

; “ Looking out for a ship, my lad?” says he, in a 
) bluff, hearty kind of way. 


“T thought you might be!” says he, casting 
a side-glance at me with his small gray eyes. 

“ Yes, I am,” says I. 

“Well, I can put you in the way of a nice snug 
berth, my lad. I suppose you wouldn’t object to a 
trip to South America ?” 

‘Tt didn’t much matter to me where I was bound, 
but somehow the fellow’s figurehead didn’t please 
me, so I answered rather short: “If you mean 
the James Wilson, she’s filled up.” 

“ You ’re wrong, my lad: the vessel I am speak- 
ing of is at Cardiff; and if you’d like a berth in her, 
perhaps I could manage it. However, there’s no 
harm done ; you don’t seem to care about it, so 
there’s an end of it.” So saying, he wished me 
good-morning, and dropped astern. 

‘Well, thinks Ito myself, if this chap meant mis- 
chief, he would not be so ready to sheer off: one 
place is as good as another to me, and maybe I’m 
losing a chance that won’t come again in a hurry. 
So I turned round as he was crossing the road, and 
calls out to him : “ Hollo there, mister !” 

‘The man took no notice; so I ran after him till 
I came alongside. 

“Well, my lad,” says he sharply, “what’s in 
the wind ?” 

“T was thinking about what you said just now; 
and if so be all’s square”. 

“ All square! What do you mean? Confound 
it, man, do you take me for a crimp ?” says he. 

“No, sir,” says I, taken quite aback. 

“ Well, then, what do you mean by all square ? 
Come, out with it! I’ve no time to waste with 
you. There’s plenty of hands up yonder that will 
jump at such an offer.” 

“Well, sir,” says I, recovering myself a bit. 
“ What’s the name of the craft ?” 

“The Maid of Orleans. But what does it matter 
to you? It ain’t all square, you know!” 

‘So saying, he made as if he’d sheer off, and 
I wish I’d let him go! But I felt vexed with 
myself for having doubted the man; my money 
would not last much longer; I was tired of a 
shore-life, and what a fool I must be, I thought, 
to throw away such a berth as he had offered. 


“ Yes, sir,” says I. 
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“Come, sir,” says I, following him up, “you 
needn’t take offence at what I said. If you want 
a man, I ’m willing.” 

‘He did not seem best pleased, though, for he 
stood hesitating a minute before he answered. 
However, at length he says: “ You’ll have to go 
down by to-night’s train. Perhaps your kit isn’t 
ready ?” 

“ Never fear, sir; it does’nt matter to me whether 
I start to-night or wait a week.” 

“Well and good. Then you’d better be off, and 
get your kit in order, and I’ll meet you at the 
station at six o’clock. Mind you’re there sharp!” 

“ Never fear, sir,” says I ; and so we parted, 

‘Well, sir, somehow or other, though the fellow 
was civil enough, I didn’t feel altogether easy in 
my mind ; but there was nothing left for it now but 
to go through with it; soI packed up my kit, 
bought a few odds and ends, and, towards dusk, 
made my way down to the station. There was an 
hour to spare before the train started; so I crossed 
the road to a public-house, to have a glass of greg, 
and sat myself down in a snug corner, whilst 
I sipped my rum-and-water. The room was 
partitioned off with bulkheads, and there was not a 
soul there when I entered. By-and-by two men 
came in, and sat themselves down in the next 
partition to mine, and I heard them talking 
together for some time without taking any par- 
ticular notice. Presently, I thought I heard the 
name of the craft I’d shipped in, Maid of Orleans, 
and I pricked Ys my ears, you may be sure. I’d 
kept so quiet, that the fellows, I suppose, fancied 
they had the room to themselves. 

“Bless your soul, man,” says one of them, “it’sa 
safe venture; never fear. Eight thousand pounds ; 
that’s the amount !” 

“Youre a smart fellow, and no mistake. Poor 


rs ! » 
Hold your tongue! I hate such cant. Who goes 
halves, eh ! tell me that ?” 

“Well, don’t fire up so, man; surely there’s no 
harm in pitying them, if we are obliged to give 
them a dose of salt-water. Ha, ha!” 

“That’s talking like a man of sense. Eight 
thousand pounds clear profit! I tell you, Harry, 
it’s as safe as the Bank of England. She’ll never 
do it!” 

“Light airs and calms, you know Johmny, ch! 
How about our venture, then ?” 

“Confound it, man, you’re a regular kill-joy. 
A capful of wind is more than enough! She’s like 
a sieve ; once out to sea, she’ll sop up water like 
a sponge.” 

“Suppose they take to the boats ; what then?” 

“Well, what if they do? They weren’t built 
yesterday. The old Reindeer’s children are as old 
as herself, ay, and as rotten !” 

‘He laughed a low mocking laugh, as he spoke, 
that sent a chill through my very marrow. 1 had 
heard of ships being sent to sea to be lost; but 
hitherto it had been my good luck to sail in first- 
class craft, and I used to put down such tales as 
forecastle yarns, invented by Jack out of spite to 
his owners. I was off the scent, however, and must 
have been mistaken in my fancy that I had heard 
them mention the Maid of Orleans, though I had 
some dim notion that I ought to collar the two ruf- 
fians and call the police ; but then, perhaps, I had 
not understood the nature of the business, though it 
seemed plain enough too ; and whilst I was debating 


in my mind how to act, the fellows got up, and 
walked out of the place. I started up, so as to get 
a look at them; but it was too dark to make them 
out ; so I went back to finish my grog, and to turn 
over in my mind what I’d heard. One thing was 
clear enough, and that was, that thé doomed ship 
was the Reindeer; and a thought struck me that 
I might get something about her out of the Ship- 
ping Gazette. There she was, sure enough; a 
large clipper ship, advertised to sail in a week’s 
time, class Al at Lloyd’s, owners Huidley & 
Company. I’m rather out of my reckoning here, 
says I to myself. That’s a firm that never sent 
an unseaworthy ship to sea, and never will. May- 
be, after all, those fellows were making game of me, 
saw poor Jack sitting there, and took a rise out of 
him. The clock struck the quarter, so I paid my 
score, and made all sail for the station. the man 
was there, looking so cheery and jolly that I 
scarcely knew him again. 

“TI was afraid you were going to give me the slip, 
my hearty,” says he, laughing. “Here’s your 
ticket. I’m sorry I can’t go with you; but I’ve 
telegraphed for some one to meet you at the station, 
so you'll be well looked after!” 

‘T liked his jokes less than his sneers, so I didn’t 
say anything, but bundled into the train. 

“Good-bye, my hearty,” says he, shaking me by 
the hand. “A pleasant voyage, and a quick return !” 

‘If ever I took a dislike against any one, I did then. 
The man’s face haunted me long after the train had 
left the station; but being given to brooding, and 
having no cause to doubt his good faith, I got rid 
of his evil eyes, and lay back dreaming of a certain 
brown-eyed Polly who had promised to wait for 
poor Jack Robins till something turned up. 

‘Arrived at Cardiff, I found the mate on the look- 
out for me; and after signing articles, we went 
aboard the Maid of Orleans. The vessel was 
lying in the harbour with the blue-peter flying, 
andseverything ready forsea. She was a long low 
craft, deep in the water—rather too deep, to please 
my fancy—fresh painted, and looking fine enough ; 
masts and spars a trifle heavy ; but, on the whole, I 
could find nothing particular to find fault with about 
her. As we pulled alongside, I noticed a woman 
onthe poop. Hearing the sound of oars, she looked 
over the side, and i thought I’d never seen a 
sweeter face in my life. 

“Old man got his wife aboard?” says I to the mate. 

“Yes, and she’s a regular good un!” says he. 
“You'll find yourself as comfortable aboard as if 
you was passenger in a liner.” 

‘The skipper was coming up from the cuddy as 
we got on deck—a fine sailor-like young fellow, 
about thirty years of age, with an affable, pleasant 
way with him, that took my fancy. 

“ T hope you’ll be comfortable aboard, my man,” 
says he: “live and let live, that’s my motto, You 
do your duty by me, and never fear but that I’ll 
do mine by you.” 

“All right, sir,” says I, touching my cap; and then 
I went forward and made acquaintance with my 
shipmates, Well, sir, to make a long story short, 
we got under-weigh that afternoon, and stood out 
to sea, working down Channel with a light south- 
west breeze. The crew consisted of the captain, chief 
and second mates, boatswain, and fourteen men 
and a boy ; captain’s wife, cook, and steward: 
twenty-two all told ; and things went on smoothly 
enough for some days after we sailed. My mess- 
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mates told me that this was the skipper’s first 
voyage as master, and that he had been married 
about three weeks; and a happier couple there 
couldn’t be anywhere. The young girl—for she was 
but a child after all—used to come on deck of a 
morning often when I was at the wheel; and she 
had always a kind word and a smile, that lighted 
up her pretty face, for the hands. She was as full 
of fun and frolic as a kitten, it being, I sup- 
pose, such a new kind of life to her; always 
oking and teasing the skipper, and plaguing 
tim out of his life, what with saying she 
must try and be a sailor, and learn to knot, and 
splice, and steer, and handling the marline-spike 
and a bit of rope, daubing her pretty fingers with 
tar, running to the taffrail to look at the fish, or 
hoisting signals to passing vessels, using the wrong 
flags, and laughing merrily when the old man would 
try and be dignified. But ’twas no manner of 
use; her saucy laugh, rippling out like the little 
waves breaking against the ship’s side, would change 
his frown into a smile in spite of himself; and often 
he’d cast a sheep’s-eye at me, as much as to say: 
“You see, Robins! What can a fellow do with a 
craft like this in tow !” 

‘Sometimes she ’d declare she must learn to steer, 
and come and put her little white hands on the 
spokes of the wheel, making-believe that she was 
watching the compass in the binnacle, whilst I was 
afraid of crushing her tiny fingers with my great 
knotty fists ; and so the ship would come up in the 
wind, setting all the sails a-shaking, and then 
she’d clap her hands together, and call Harry, that 
was her husband, to see the mischief she’d done, 
her blue eyes kindling with delight, and her long 
golden hair floating over her shoulders like a 
mermaid’s. I believe I was a bit of a favourite 
with her, as I always took care to keep myself 
clean and tidy, and to have a civil tongue in my 
head. There was something so innocent and 
winning about the ‘girl, too, always ready to doa 
good turn, or to put in a kind word for any one, that 
we got to look upon her as a sort of angel or fairy. 
Anyhow, this much I’ll say—I’ve sailed in scores 
of ships in my time, but I never heard less swear- 
ing on board any ship before or since than aboard 
of the Maid of Orleans. Well, sir, we’d been out 
about three weeks, the weather fine, with light 
breezes; and though we pumped rather more water 
out of the ship than we liked to see, there was 
nothing particular to growl about. I was so com- 
fortable, and things went on so smoothly, that I’d 
well nigh forgotten all about the talk I’d over- 
heard at the public-house, when one evening it all 
came back upon me onasudden. For the last few 
hours the clouds had been gathering heavy from 
the north’ard ; the wind shifted and jibed round ; 
the skipper looked anxious, and I heard him tell the 
mate that the barometer was falling, and that we 
should have dirty weather before night. The watch 
were employed in odd jobs about the decks ; and 
being in want of a coil of spun yarn, the boatswain 
sent me down into the storeroom to fetch it. The 
owed was pitch dark, so I was obliged to take a 
antern with me ; and after groping about for some 
time, I found what I was in search of, close to the 
foremast, that ran through the storeroom. I was 
picking it up, when the light of the lantern fell 
upon some letters roughly cut into the mast, as if 
some idle young scamp had amused himself by 
carving his name with his jack-knife. Thinks I to 


myself, let’s see what mark the fellow has left. I 
raised the lantern, and as I made out the letters, a 
shiver ran through my very bones, There, as sure 
as death itself was the word Reindeer cut out clear 
and distinct upon the timber! You could have 
knocked me down with a feather; my knees 
trembled under me; a sort of dumbness came 
over my mind as I read again and again, scarce 
knowing what I did, that fatal word. The horrible 
talk I had overheard in the public-house seemed 
dinned into my ears, mingled with the hoarse rush 
of the mocking waters, that seethed and foamed 
round the ship, as if reminding me that they were 
only biding their time to swallow us up in a living 
tomb. As Isat, dazed and frightened—it was the 
wickedness that frightened me, more than all the 
rest—on a coil of hawser, with a sort of horror in 
my heart, I heard the boatswain’s voice shouting 
for the hands to shorten sail, and I sprang up 
the ladder to the deck. There was no time to be 
lost ; a squall had struck us, the topsail halyards 
had been let go by the run, the sails were flapping 
about like thunder, and all hands shortening sail 
for dear life, 

‘We soon got the ship under double-reefed top- 
sails, with a stiff gale vies, the sky black and 
ugly, and the sea getting up, promising tough work 
before the night was out ; but if it hadn’t been for 
what I’d seen below, the gale might have blowed 
itself blue in the face without my troubling myself 
about it. Well, as the dog-watch from six to 
eight was well nigh over, I thought I wouldn’t 
say anything to the skipper afore morning ; but 
somehow my mind couldn’t rest easy ; it was no use 
frightening my shipmates ; so, after a deal of tack- 
ing about in my mind, I determined to make a 
clean breast of it; for, thinks I, if he knows 
anything, there’s no harm done ; and if he doesn’t, 
he’ll be warned in time. Well, sir, I hung about 
the quarter-deck waiting till the skipper came 
below, and then I sent the steward in to say I 
wanted to speak a word with him. 

“Well, my man, ” says he, “what do you want?” 

“Excuse me, sir,” I says, “but I’ve got a queer 

arn to tell you.” So 1 up and told him from 
ore he to end. As I finished, his face was 
ghastly pale ; his eyes wandered to the door of the 
cabin, where his beautiful young wife was lying, 
and his hands were clenched convulsively to- 
gether. He didn’t utter a sound, but seemed 
as if he was awaking out of a dream, putting 
things together bit by bit, till it was all clear to 
him as the noon-day sun. Presently, he lifted 
up his eyes, and clasped his hands, saying: “O 
God, help my poor wife!” and though he was 
a strong, hearty young fellow, there was a tear 
trickling down his cheek as if he’d been a woman. 
I don’t think he was conscious of my presence just 
then ; the shock had dazed him, like ; he knew 
better than I thought how he’d been caught in a 
trap ; how he’d been betrayed by a villain, a false, 
black-hearted villain; and the hopelessness of 
escape paralysed him. For my part, I’d expected 
nothing of this kind ; I was not behind the scenes 
so much as he; 80, though I’d felt it my duty to 
make a report, yet I hoped the skipper would 
only laugh at me, and call me a fool for my pains. 
Leastways, I’d said to myself, most likely, after 
all, he’ll be able to explain the affair, and set my 
mind easy. When I saw him like this, my heart 
failed me. I had a poor girl, too, that was as 
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precious to me as his wife to him. So I says: 
“T suppose there’s no doubt, sir, of this ship being 
the old Reindeer ?” 

‘He looked up at me with such a face of horror 
and despair as I hope never to see again on mortal 
man. It moved me so, rough fellow though I was, 
and not much given to feeling, that I could have 
cried like a child, It was his wife, his bride, the 
cheery, loving, laughing girl yonder, that was 
tearing his heart, to think he had dragged her to 
a floating tomb, and become a murderer, like, of 
the creature he’d have died for! 

“Tt is true, Robins! Heaven have mercy upon 
us! My wife! my poor wife !” 

‘ Just then, the door of the cabin opened, and the 
beautiful face of his wife, with a bonny smile 
lighting on it up, peeped into the cuddy (I think 
she had rather gloried in the noise and confusion 
of the squall), thinking her husband was alone, 
rio doubt, for her hair was falling loosely over her 
shoulders, and she was partly undressed. 

“ Harry, dear,’ she says in a cheerful voice, for 
his back was toward her, and I was standing well 
back in the shade, “when are you coming ?” 

‘Her voice seemed to electrify the skipper ; his 
face became livid with passion ; but he answered 
quietly enough : “I am engaged for a few minutes, 
Lillie; I will be with you presently.” 

* When she was gone, the skipper turned upon me 
almost fiercely. 

“T am betrayed, Robins, ruined, ay, murdered ! 
But woe to the man who has done it! The venge- 
ance of Heaven will light upon him, and blight him 
and his! Don’t mention this affair toasoul ; it can 
do no good. Poor fellows, it is no fault of mine. 
It will only unman them, and we must do what 
we can to save ourselves, in spite of these villains. 
Then let them look out!” There was a gleam in 
his eye as he said this that meant mischief, 
though he was as quiet and good-natured a man 
as ever I sailed with. “Send the carpenter to me ; 
and not a word, on your life.” 

‘I left the cuddy with a dark fear in my heart 
that I had never known before ; our doom was 
sealed, sure enough, thought I ; a mere question of 
time ; a few hours more, perhaps, and these fiends 
would clutch the blood-money. There was murder, 
I’m afeard, in more than one heart that night on 
board of the Maid of Orleans. “ Man the pumps!” 
was the first cry I heard when I got on deck, and 
I shuddered from head to foot. 

“There’s a deal of water in her,” the boatswain 
muttered as I passed him on my way to deliver 
the message to the carpenter. 

‘It was my middle watch, that is, from twelve 
to four, so I turned into my bunk pretty well 
knocked up with the work of the day, but for the 
life of me I couldn’t get a wink of sleep. The 
skipper haunted me with his wild despairing face, 
on seemed to reproach me with not having spoken 
before ; and then the soft loving eyes of his wife 
pleading for way poor young thing, ay, there 
they were, once so bright and merry, ar we with 
the villains who had betrayed her husband, and 
sent them both to sea in a living tomb! Then I 
thought of Polly, and wondered what she was 
doing, and whether she was saying a prayer for 
poor Jack Robins. I dozed off at last, but was 
soon roused by a man coming into the forecastle 


and grumbling to a chum of his. 


| by a set of inhuman monsters—this cut to my 


“They say she’s sprung a leak, Jim. It'll be all | 
hands in a tie minutes.” 

“ How’s the wind?” growled the other, an old 
sea-dog that had weathered a hundred storms. 

“ Freshening fast. The old man’s been on deck 
all the watch.” 

‘Then the man, having lighted his pipe, sneaked 
out again, whilst old Jones turned over, to make 
the best use of his time. 

‘Eight bells struck at last, and as it was my 
time at the wheel, I turned out smart. The vessel 
was labouring heavily in an ugly sea, under close- 
reefed topsails, and the wind whistled through the 
rigging like the hiss of an angry fiend. The dull 
jerking sound of the pumps, at which four of the 
watch were working, told its own tale; and as I 
reached the poop, the carpenter came up from 
below with a face as white as a ghost. He went 
aft to the skipper, and I guessed pretty well what 
sort of a report he had to make. 

‘The ship, too deeply laden, was straining and 
groaning in the waters like a wearied horse, each 
wave that broke against her sending a quiver 
through her frame, opening up the weak spots in 
her hull, that let the cruel water in at each fresh 
blow. It was an awful feeling that stole over me 
just then. If she had sprung a leak in the ordinary 
course of things, I should have taken as a mishap 
all she might meet with, and been the first to 
cheer up, and run the risk of life with a light heart ; 
but to know for certain that we were doomed before- 
hand, that we were the victims of a plot, our lives 
sacrificed for profit, our blood held of no account 


very soul, raising a storm of savage wrath within 
me such as I never felt before or since. 

“ Pump, poor wretches !” I exclaimed to myself ; 
“ay, pump your arms off; but it’s no use! a 
steam-engine couldn’t save us !” 

«A sail on the lee-bow.” 

‘The voice came like an angel’s through the roar 
of the elements. The boy, a smart, chubby-faced lad, 
who was a general favourite on board, poor fellow! 
had been sent aloft to secure the topgallant-sail, 
that was blowing itself loose from the gaskets, and 
his cry sent a thrill of hope through my heart. 

“Ay, ay!” shouted the skipper; “ weather 
main brace. Keep her away a couple of points, 
Robins.” 

‘There was a terrible excitement in the skipper's 
eye as he spoke to me, and a hard ring in his voice, 
that told its own tale. 

“Jump aloft there, Mr Short, and see what you 
can make of her!” says he to the mate ; then turn- 
ing again to me, he added: “It’s our only chance, 
Robins ; the carpenter reports four feet of water in 
her. Thank Heaven for this mercy !” 

“A large vessel under double-reefed topsails, 
close-hauled,” reported the mate as he came down 
from aloft, for the clouds had broken away from 
the moon just then, and the wind slackened a bit. 

“Get the rockets up, Mr Short, and the blue- 
lights ready.” 


“ Ay, ay, sir!” replied Short, as good a seaman } 


as ever trod a plank. 

‘ Meantime, with the yards squared, and a reef 
shaken out of the topsails, the Maid was yon 
over the waters, as if anxious to give her doome 
crew a chance of rescue, before the greedy ocean 
should swallow her in its huge maw ; whilst, as she 
rose on the crests of the waves, I could distinguish 
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the dim outline of the strange ship about two 

ints on the lee-bow. What a time that was! 
The watch labouring at the pumps, a sort of 
hush on the rest of the crew, who had remained on 
deck, as if aware that the doomed ship was running 
a race with time for dear life ; the skipper with one 
hand on the taffrail, and a speaking-trumpet in the 
other, casting fearful glances over the side, as if 
measuring each dip of the unhappy vessel into the 
waters; and below, sleeping calmly, as if pil- 
lowed on her mother’s breast, his beautiful wife, 
all unconscious that grim death was within a few 
feet of her innocent heart !’ 

‘You grow eloquent, old man,’ I said, as the old 
sailor paused for a few moments as he thoughtfully 
refilled his pipe. 

‘ Ay, sir; it gives a man tongue, when he’s got 
to tell such a yarn as this ; I can see it all now as 
I sit here, 

He remained reflectively puffing his tobacco for 
some minutes, then resumed his narrative. 

‘Well, as I was a-saying, sir, it was a time of 
terrible suspense. Presently, the carpenter crept up 
the poop-ladder again, and made a report to the 
skipper, and I heard him utter an exclamation of 
horror. Five feet of water in the hold! 

‘The moon was again hidden by black clouds ; 
the gale blew with increased fury ; the waves threw 
their foam high over the decks, as the ship broached 
to, yawing in the huge valley of waters that inclosed 
her in on every side ; whilst afar burnt the light of 
the strange vessel upon which we were bearing 
down, more brightly in my eyes than ever did 
beacon.’ 

“Fire a rocket,” said the skipper ; “ we will try 
them with that ; maybe they ’ll heave to.” 

‘In a few seconds the meteor flashed up into 
the thick darkness, a dazzling cry for help. 

‘Even the men at the pumps rested for a moment 
to watch the effect of that messenger for rescue. 
We were now within half a knot of the stranger, 
who was hugging the wind, steering to the 
north’ard. 

“Q@reat Heaven !” I heard the skipper cry after 
the lapse of a few minutes, during which there 
was no reply, “ are they all asleep ?” 

‘Another rocket was sent up, followed at inter- 
vals of a few minutes by aan ; but still the 
stranger held on her course, as if no doomed ship 
was imploring succour, no drowning wretches 
erying out for help ! 

“Burn a blue-light!” cried the skipper ; and the 
burning mass lit up the deck, the spars, the rigging, 
the sails, the haggard faces of the crew, the terrible 
calm face of the skipper, and the terrified wonder- 
ing face of the skippers wife, who had come 
up from below, and was clinging to the companion 
ladder with a childlike astonishment, gazing round 
on the awsome scene. 

“Steer right for her!” shouted the skipper to 
me; then catching sight of his wife, he rushed to 
her side, and seizing her arm, led her on deck. 

Another blue-light lit up the dismal night, and 
then one or two muskets were fired, for our only 
gun was stowed away below, and there was no 
time to get it on deck. 

“Stand by the braces!” shouted the skipper, 
oa = strange craft was now within a few cables’ 

ength, 

“Get ready the cutter, Mr Short.” He had recov- 
ered his self-possession, which, at the sight of his 


poor wife, seemed for a moment to have deserted 
him, and issued his orders in a calm clear voice, 
that gave fresh courage to the now frightened crew. 

‘It was an awful moment that! The ship was 
settling down ; I felt certain of it, as she refused 
to answer her helm, but rose and sank lazily in the 
swelling waters, as if her strength was spent. 

“Helm up!” cried the skipper, rushing aft. 
“ Run close under her stern !” 

‘Vain effort! In vain I brought the tiller hard 
over ; she refused to answer her helm. 

“ She’s sinking, sir,” I cried, as the frantic skip- 
per pushed me aside, and grasped the wheel. “ It’s 
too late!” He sprang forward like one possessed. 

“Man the boat, men! Quick, for your lives!” 

“ Ay, sir.” There, almost within hail, was the 
stranger, standing steadily on, her great black hull 
visible to every eye as she rose and sank in the 
water like an automaton, her white sails gleaming 
against the dark sky, her light burning brightl 
at the mast-head—a ship manned by fiends! A 
superstitious dread crept over me as I watched her ; 
perhaps the ghost of a doomed ship luring us on 
to hope, and mocking us as we in agony shrieked 
aloud for help ! 

‘Even amid that horrible scene of danger and 
suspense, with death staring them in the face, the 
men waited patiently till the skipper’s wife was 
placed securely in the boat; her white livid face 
touching the heart of the roughest amongst us, as 
we lifted her gently in as if she’d been our own 
flesh and blood, and wrapped around her all we 
could lay hands on, to make her comfortable ; 
whilst nearer and nearer to the water’s edge sank 
the doomed vessel, no longer rising to the heavy 
billows, but yielding, as if impotent, in the clutches 
of some sea-monster, dragging her down a thousand 
fathoms deep. 

‘The skipper was the last man to leave the ship, 
bearing in his arms a favourite little dog of his 
wife’s, and as he sprang in, he shouted: “Give way 
for your lives, men !” 

‘Not a:moment too soon, or we should have been 
swallowed up in the vortex of the sinking craft. I 
cast one glance round as we pulled away ; the vessel 
reared herself up, as if for a final struggle, her sails 
flapping against the masts, as if affrighted ; then 
she plunged down into the mighty deep. 

‘Well, sir, there we wer. adrift on the wide 
waste of waters, a strong gale blowing, a dark night, 
and a leaky boat. The words of our murderers 
came u pie and sharp in my ears as I lay 
crouched up close to the ne, and his wife, she 
clinging to him, and resting her golden hair on his 
breast. The children are no better than the mother ; 
and, sure enough, already two of the hands were 
baling out the water that oozed in through the 
rotten sides of the cutter. Not a word had any one 
spoken since the foundering of the ship ; a sort of 
horror had settled on all of us; for even the poor 
boy, a little wee chap on his first voyage, could 
see that ’twas no use trying to reach the strange 
craft, whose light now and again shone over the 
waters like a Will-o’-the-wisp, growing more and 
more dim as she crept on her course, leaving a 
boatload of Christian souls to perish almost within 
hail, without an effort to save them! ‘The silence 
was broken on a sudden by a voice that sent a 
thrill through our very souls: “Harry, Harry! 
save me! Take me home, Harry, dear! O mother, 


mother ! why don’t you come ?” 
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‘Poor young thing! I suppose she was dazed 
with the awful suddenness of the thing; any- 
how, I felt a kind of choking in my throat as I 
heard her pitiful cry. . 

“Hush, dear!” says the skipper softly, but his 
voice was husky and thick. ‘We shall soon be 
safe! Be quiet, darling, for Harry’s sake!” 

‘His voice seemed to soothe her, for she remained 
silent for a few minutes, then she sprang up, and 
looked round. “ Harry, Harry! where are we? 
Am I dreaming? Harry, quick ; the water! Oh, 
take poor Lillie home !” 

‘Then she sank down again, and I could hear 
her sobbing like a child. I’ve been wrecked twice, 
and burnt out in the old Roslyn Castle, but I 
never saw such a crew as that same crew of the 
Maid of Orleans. Not a groan, not a whisper 
against the skipper; but each man seemed to 
make himself, as you may say, the guardian of 
that frail girl yonder, crying for her mother and 
her home.’ 

The old man stopped, and leant his grizzled head 
on his great bony hand, as if overcome by the 
memory of that dreadful scene. Presently, as if 
ashamed of his emotion, he looked up, saying: 
‘You must excuse an old salt, sir; but when I 
think of her bonny face, I’m regular thrown on 
my beam-ends, like. Well, sir, presently a kind 
of fearful whisper ran through us: “She’s sink- 
ing!” It reached the ear of the skipper’s wife as 
she nestled in his arms. 

“Harry, Harry! Do you hear? Save me! Oh, I 
can’t die! Harry, darling, do save poor little Lillie !” 

“T would give my life for you, Lillie! I shall 
die with you,” I heard him say. 

“© Harry, my feet are so wet, so cold! Tell me 
I’m dreaming, Harry! Ono! But will you die 
with poor Lillie? Kiss me, dearest !” 

‘Those were the last words I heard: a shout of 
despair broke at length from the poor fellows as 
the boat settled down in the waters—a shout that 
rings in my ears as I tell of it; and the next 
moment we were striking out for dear life in the 
great ocean. The boat had drawn me down with 
her; and when I rose to the surface, my hand 
touched something hard, which I clutched with 
the gripe of death. I didn’t hear a cry ; I wasalone, 
as far as I could judge, and you may be sure I 
clung fast to that bit of timber; for though I 
was a first-rate swimmer, I knew I must keep afloat, 
God willing, by the help of that oar! How I 
passed the next hour before daylight broke, I can’t 
well describe. My mind wandered, I fancy, a bit, 
for old scenes and old familiar faces were pictured- 
like before me. One time I was in the old house 
at home, listening to my mother as she read a chap- 
ter out of the Bible, and I could hear every word 
she said clear and distinct, just as she’d sat there 
afore I went on my first voyage. Then I was stand- 
ing with Polly hand in hand with the bit of ring 
we’d broken in halves, pledging our troth down 
yonder under the oak-tree at the farm. Then, again, 
I could see the skipper’s wife with her golden hair 
streaming over the waters, cold and dead, but her 
face somehow like an angel’s, for all it was so 
white and still ; and all the while I was conscious 
that if I let go my hold of the oar that the 
great waves tried to dash from my grasp, it was all 
over with Jack Robins. 

‘Well, sir, daylight broke at last ; the sea had 
gone down a bit, and I strained my eyes in search 


of a friendly sail. Sure enough, bearing down right 
upon me was a small craft. I ain’t a man, I’m 
sorry to say, much given to prayer, but at that 
moment I lifted my heart to Heaven to send that 
ship to me! On she came like a sea-bird bounding 
over the waves, every stitch of canvas spread to the 
breeze, for the storm was over, and only a heavy 
swell remained, as a witness of the evil work it had 
done. Once she yawed to starboard. What an awful 
moment that was; if she altered her course, I was 
lost! I could not shout, in my terror. But no; it 
was only the blundering fellow at the helm ; and 
again she bore down as if she would cut me in two. 
She was within two cables’ length, and I raised my 
voice, and shouted like mad. A fellow in a red 
cap ran forward, and looked over the bows, 

I hallooed ; he saw me, and waved his hand. I was 
saved! What a prayer of gratitude I uttered from 
my very soul! On she came, as if the vessel her- 
self longed to snatch poor Jack from a watery 
grave, till, running close down upon me, she hove 
to, and lowered a boat. 

‘ Well, sir, the rest of my yarn is soon told. The 
vessel was a | bound to Chili ; and I was 
glad enough to lend a hand to the crew in exchange 
for a passage out. Well, sir, you may be sure I 
was anxious to get back to England, to bring the 
villains who, for the sake of the insurance money 
of eight thousand pounds, had doomed us all to 
go to the bottom, and who of course had got the 
cash. It would have been right for me to get 
them punished; but a good offer was made to 
me in a ship bound to Australia; so I thought 
I’d bide my time, for I couldn’t afford to throw 
away a chance like that. When we reached 
Melbourne, the gold-fever was raging, and I made 
my way off to the diggings ; and it was full six 
years afore I — ashore in the old country 
once more. I told my story to several influential 

tlemen ; but bless you, sir, they only shook their 
-_ and said it was a long time ago, that I’d no 
proofs to bring, and advised me to let the matter 
drop. But it’s been on my mind this many a year ; 
and now I hear there’s a friend of poor Jack as 
has taken up his cause ; and if you’d like to tell 
him this yarn of poor Jack Robins, why, you ’re 
welcome, sir? 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


Tue Greek dramatists subordinated the action of 
all their pieces to an influence originating beyond 
the sphere of humanity, but invested with that 
grandeur and majesty which in human apprehen- 
sion belong to the unknown. The northern nations 
deriving their religion from the East, drew likewise 
from the same source that superstition, which, after 
the introduction of Christianity, they shaped into 
the belief in witchcraft. It would be wronging 
Shakspeare to suspect him of sharing in such a 
belief, but, perceiving how widely it prevailed, 
he resolved to employ it for dramatic purposes. 
In his mind, with respect to Macbeth, the pro- 
cess appears to have been this: a council of intel- 
ligences in their nature evil, being held, it is in 
it determined to originate a series of calamitous 
events in the kingdom of Scotland. The plan of 
action is laid down, the instruments are chosen, 
the delusions are conceived and organised by which 
the disastrous process is to be completed. All 
this having been antecedently settled, Shakspeare’s 
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genius accepting the decision of destiny, brings 
together the agents, natural and supernatural, and 
begins his drama, Every reader perceives that 
Macbeth is accosted by the witches on ‘the blasted 
heath’ in conformity with a scheme of action laid 
down elsewhere without his privity or the consent 
of his will. 

When the supernatural is brought into collision 
with the natural, it does not follow that the latter 
must yield to the shock ; the human mind, though 
weak if compared with the united forces of the 
invisible world, is not constrained of necessity to 
succumb to them, though the danger of such a 
result be imminent. The conflict is now about to 
take place : the powers of evil are represented by 
three bearded women ; right and justice by two 
soldiers in the plenitude of manhood, but intoxi- 
eated with ambition by success. The witches be- 
hold their prey, and the art of Shakspeare begins 
at once to give evidence of its potency. On per- 
ceiving the strange objects before them, Banquo 
exclaims : 


What are these, 
So withered and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on’t? Live you? or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand 


me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips :—You should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 


Tn order to take a firm hold on the mind of 
Macbeth, the witches dazzle him with a sample 
of their prophetic skill. Whence this knowledge of 
the future came to them, is another question, but 
they possessed it, and like the seers of old, subdued 
the existing by the unborn. What follows is well 
known: on being asked by Macbeth what they 
are, one hails him as thane of Glamis, a second as 
thane of Cawdor, and the third as climax lets him 
know that he shall ‘be King hereafter.’ There is 
here a masterly skill in not telling him too abruptly 
what is to be his high destiny. 

In some old book of emblems, the idea of destiny 
is suggested by part of a chain composed of bright 
and a li issuing from a black cloud, and 
after throwing a long sweep towards the earth, 
rising at the other end to the same cloud, and lost 
in it again. Within the embrace of this chain, 
Macbeth now chose to place himself, so that hence- 
forward he can hardly be regarded as a voluntary 
agent. Once, indeed, at a future point in his 
career, it seems as if he might have slipped out of 
its grasp ; but here at least he yields up unresist- 
ingly his whole soul to the fascination of a sceptre ; 
and while he is under the influence of his waking 
dream, Banquo extorts from the weird sisters what 
they have to say of his own fortunes. After some 
sonorous salutations from the witches, in which 
Banquo is concerned, Macbeth, in a state of excite- 
ment and perplexity, beseeches them to stay and 
tell him more. 


Mac. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more. 
By Sinel’s death, I know I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman ; and, to be king, 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence? or why 


Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting ?—Speak, I charge you. 
[ Witches vanish, 

Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them. Whither are they vanished? 
Mac. Into the air: and what seemed corporal, 

melted 

As breath into the wind.—Would they had staid ! 
Ban. Were such things here as we do speak about? 

Or have we eaten of the insane root 

That takes the reason prisoner ? 


If intelligence be a necessary part of human 
nature, the passions which inhere in it, and the ideas 
and beliefs which it grasps, form also part of it, 
and must obviously be co-lasting with it. When 
congregated together in huge cities, men appear to 
have passed out of the domain of nature, and living 
in close proximity to each other, may almost be 
said to think in masses, and in this state encourage 
each other in the notion that they are stronger 
than their forefathers were of old, and can dispense 
with those secret helps to the understanding, which 
communion with nature in solitary places, in 
caves, in the recesses of mountains, or on the wild 
beach, seems to engender. Hence faith in several 
things formerly believed appears to die out; but 
only appears to do so, since a sudden change of cir- 
cumstances, war, pestilence, eclipses, earthquakes, 
allying themselves with the shadow of death, bring 
back into most minds the beliefs of primitive 
humanity ; and these beliefs, united and formed into 
a system, have subdued and kept in subjection 
the intelligence of the whole world, assuming 
different names in different ages, but in their 
essence and real character remaining always the 
same. If we push back our researches to the 
farthest horizon, as it were, of thought, we shall per- 
ceive, through the dimmest twilight, figures of 
magicians, necromancers, enchanters, the seers of 
visions, the dreamer of dreams, who, through 
various processes, engaged to unveil the future, and 
reveal to their contemporaries the events that 
should come after them. 

In some parts of the East, these pretensions were 
regarded as so nearly bordering on criminality, as, 
in certain contingencies, to be punishable with 
death. In old Hellas, thought vindicated to itself 
a freer range, and there, accordingly, the offspring 
of superstition acquired its natural development. 
Man could not pretend to have the surface of the 
earth all to himself; beings of less tangible form, 
but still material, and often visible, inhabited 
this world with him, sometimes emerging from the 
infernal regions, from the seas, from rivers, or : 
fountains, or trees, or even, apparently, from the 
air itself. All these beings had their duties and 
appointed places in the realm of nature, and were 
employed to direct, stimulate, enlighten, and some- 
times to terrify, chastise, or punish human beings 
for their misdeeds. 

In all this vast system of existences, we discover 
nothing exactly analogous to a witch. Alastor, 
Lamia, Empusa, the Destinies, the Erinyes, had 
all more or less reference to the chastisement of 
guilt, and had never, at least in remoter ages, the 
slightest power to injure the innocent. It was 
only after that period in the world’s history 
in which superstition invented the Manichean 
system that a witch became possible, though, for 
several ages after, indeed, almost up to our own 
day, multitudes of harmless women, more especially 
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if poor and old, were burnt alive, or otherwise 
destroyed, to gratify the malignant stupidity of their 
fellow-creatures. The Greek tragedians brought 
supernatural beings on the stage, but under differ- 
ent conditions from those in which Shakspeare’s 
witches present themselves. The Furies in 
ZEschylus are females, old, hideous, repulsive, 
yet with an inherent sublimity, not merely be- 
cause they are supposed to be instinct with deity, 
but because the mission assigned to them by Fate 
is to punish the most awful aberrations from the 
laws of Justice. Though terrible, therefore, in their 
nature, and no less terrible in their appearance, 
they irresistibly command reverence by the sacred 
duty with which they are invested. They first 
appear to the spectator asleep on benches in the 
dim interior of the great temple at Delphi, while 
Orestes, the victim they are commanded to pursue, 
clasps, in the habit of a suppliant, the image of 
the god, a situation from which he could not be 
dragged without impiety. To the Greek mind 
contemporary with Aischylus, the Fury suggeste 

ideas and associations so deeply inwrought with! 
terror and dread, that audiences experienced some 
difficulty in resisting the effects of the represen- 
tation. The exhibition on the stage of these 
subterranean goddesses, clothed with right and| 
justice, and commissioned to punish blood- 
guiltiness, necessarily inspired feelings far more 
powerful than the appearance of a few witches, 
grotesque in their aspect, and associated in the 
imagination with loathsome rites and mur 
derous purposes. Shakspeare has nevertheless 
sensivel to connect them in the tragedy of 


replies the enchantress, ‘gods ascending out of 
the earth;’ and among these was the figure 
of an old man covered with a mantle, Angry at 
being disturbed, the spirit inquires: ‘Why hast thou 
disquieted me, to bring me up ?’ and then proceeds 
to disclose, in menacing language, the fate of the 
guilty monarch. In this brief narrative there is 
no inconsistency, though there is one circumstance 
respecting which our curiosity would gladly be 
satisfied. Did the Hebrew people of that age 
believe, like the pagans, in a nether world, and 
regard it as the abode of certain gods, who emerged 
from their dark Plutonian mansions to accompany 
the prophet ? 

If Shakspeare had the apparition of Darius in 
his mind’s eye, as seems rapores he has in some 
respects improved upon his original ; nothing can 
be grander or more effective than the opening 
scenes in Hamlet, There is in most minds, per- 
haps in all, something of a belief in the doctrine, 
that the material world is belted round by another, 
pares with spiritual, or, as Shakspeare would per- 
naps have called them, metaphysical, existences, 
which press upon us ‘fools of nature,’ and fill our 
minds with rapture or horror. Night, solitude, 
silence, broken at intervals by moaning of the wind, 
or splash of the ocean-surge, with nothing but the 
twinkle of stars to mitigate the darkness, are able 
to throw lonely watchers into a frame of thought 
favourable to superstitious influences. Thus we 
find Bernardo, Marcellus, and Horatio, in a bitterly 
cold night, on the platform before the castle at 
Elsinore, discussing the apparition of the royal 
ghost, Horatio doubting, and the other two avouch- 


Macbeth with a strange interest, prevented from 
becoming absorbing by their ludicrous incanta 
tions, their obscene fancies, and grotesque wicked- 
ness. Whatever men believe, exists in their im- 
agination ; and in that sense, therefore, ghosts are 
al beings, in whatever way the idea of them 
originated. In fact, wherever there are men, there 
are ghosts, though the mode in which they associate | 
themselves with the living depends on numerous{ 
variations in the forms of thought prevalent i 
different countries and stages of civilisation. Shak 
speare as a poet beheld everything subjected t 
his genius, whether in the inner or in the oute 
world, to be made use of in his artistic creatio 
according to the suggestions of his fancy or tl 
decisions of his will. But the supernatural, whe ‘\ 
ever and by whomsoever employed, is difficult to 
be dealt with, because we are unacquainted with 
the laws which regulate its existence—if it exists— 
though we may, and ought to know the nature of 
the laws which govern it, if it be the offspring of 
our own inventions. Yet no amount of intellect 
seems adequate to impart to that which is created 
by fancy the consistency which is the attribute 
of natural existences. The ghost of Darius in 
Zschylus, when forced by magic to ascend from the 
nether world, falls into inconsistencies which we 
should scarcely have expected to find in the pro- 
ductions of so great an intellect. No nation has 
yet fabricated a settled and consistent system of 
belief respecting the condition of departed spirits, 
or the amount of their power and knowledge. 
AEschylus’s judgment was at fault on this subject. 
The account of a still older apparition is more dis- 
tinct andvivid. When the enchantress of Endor calls 
up the manes of Samuel, the Hebrew king inquires 


ing what they had twice seen. To mark the time, 
Bernardo says : 


When yon same star, that’s westward from the 


pole, 
Had made his course to illume that part of 
heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then beating one— 
Mar. Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes 
again ! 
Ber. In the same figure, like the king that’s dead. 


Horatio’s doubts being thus dispelled, he, as a 
scholar, is desired by the two soldiers to speak to 
the ghost, which, in spite of his fear and wonder, he 
does. 


Hor, What art thou, that usurp’st this time of 


night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometime march? By heaven, I charge thee, 
speak ! 
Mar. It is offended. 
Ber. See! it stalks away. 
Hor. Stay; speak ; speak, I charge thee, speak ! 


From this and what follows, it is obvious that 
Shakspeare here intends to vouch for the reality of 
the ghost’s appearance, though, as we shall else- 
where discover, he afterwards imperatively denies 
the reality of such apparitions. Here, however, the 
narrative is explicit, positive, and corroborated by 
the testimony of three witnesses. Horatio having 
been thus convinced, the dialogue enters upon 
a speculation as to what such an apparition boded 
to the state; from which it is made evident that 
they entertained no suspicion of what had taken 


in extreme terror what she beholds. ‘I see,’ 
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Hamlet, for whom they all cherish an attachment, 
has been defrauded of his right. While they are 
busied in this discussion, the spectre breaks in 
again upon their sight. 
Hor. But, soft, behold! lo, where it comes again! 
I’ll cross it, though it blast me.—Stay, illusion ! 
If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 
Speak to me : 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak to me: 
If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 
Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 
O, speak! 
Or, if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it :—stay, and speak !—Stop it, Marcellus. 
Mar. Shall I strike it with my partizan ? 
Hor. Do, if it will not stand. 
Ber. Tis here. 
Hor, ’Tis here, 
Mar. ’Tis gone. 
We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence ; 
For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


The tragedy of Macbeth has already survived 
the belief in witchcraft, though, so long as men 
have faith in the existence of their own souls, the 
notion will be more or less widely cherished, that 
what survives the grave may, under certain con- 
ditions, and to answer certain ends, become visible. 

he supernatural in Hamlet will consequently con- 

inue to find acceptance by mankind long after the 
superstition which forms an integral part of the 
basis of Macbeth shall have become effete. Accord- 
ing to the direction in which speculation is at pres- 
ent advancing, some of us are likely soon to adopt the 
Indian notion, that by piety and philosophy, men 
have given themselves souls, and may yet augment 
the power of those souls indefinitely. Meanwhile, we 
are also drifting towards that Hellenic theory which 
teaches that the disembodied spirit passes necessarily 
into a form or vehicle, which, though’ subtle and 
shadowy, is still material, and may therefore at times 
be visible! Whatever view Shakspeare may have 
taken of the goal to which philosophy leads us, he 
took the fancies, beliefs, and superstitions of man- 
kind:as he found them, as materials to build up his 
plays. Hamlet is a man who has lost his way in a 
vast wilderness of thought; everything on the 
horizon of his observations perplexes him, his 
father’s sudden death, his uncle’s marriage with 
his mother, his own exclusion from the throne. 
Owing entirely to the inactivity of his character, 
which amounts to stupor, he looks around him in 
helpless indecision, persuaded he ought to act, but 
altogether uncertain how or what to do. . Assuming 
that the spirits of the dead are acquainted, by 
unknown means, with what is going on in the 
spirits of the living, Shakspeare represents the 
soul of Hamlet’s father as still, even amid the 
flames of purgatory, yearning with affection for 
his unhappy son. The poet himself felt no little 
perplexity how to bring about an interview between 
the living and the dead ; the obvious course would 
have been to conduct the ghost into Hamlet’s 
chamber, or to the scene of one of his solitar 

walks, where, out of sight and hearing of the world, 
they could commune together. But the exigences 
of his art suggested a different course. He desired 


ra 


to establish in the minds of the audience a convic- 
tion of the ghost’s reality, though at the expense of 
its logical powers, and the supernatural scenes as 
we find them in the play are the result. While 
the Prince is in his worst state of bewilderment, 
the three ghost-seers present themselves before 
him. In the colloquy that follows, Hamlet, having 
alluded sarcastically to recent events, said he 
thought he saw his father, upon which Horatio 
inquires : 
Where, my lord? 
Ham. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 
Hor, 1 saw him once ; he was a goodly king. 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 
Hor. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 
Ham. Saw! who? 
Hor. My lord, the king your father. 
Ham. The king my father! 


Horatio then recapitulates the circumstances 
attending the ghost’s appearance to him, upon 
which Hamlet expresses fs resolution to join them 
in their watch about midnight. The suspicions he 
had previously entertained now crowd upon his 
mind in greater strength, for as his father’s spirit 
is in arms, his belief and expectation are, that the 
foul practices of his mother and uncle are to be 
disclosed to him that night. All playgoers, as 
well as readers, are familiar with what immed- 
iately follows between the Danish Prince and his 
father’s spirit, which, though, upon the whole, a 
fine example of dramatic art, is disfigured by some 
blemishes. The spirit having divulged to him the 
true state of things, his mother’s debasement, his 
uncle’s crimes, his own unjust exclusion from the 
throne, he believed, or did not believe the revela- 
tion. If he extended to it his faith, he should at the 
same time have cherished for the revealer both 
implicit trust and reverence ; yet, when he is seek- 
ing to exact an oath of secrecy from his companions, 
and the ghost from beneath the earth seconds his 
desire, he addresses it in a jocular tone, as ‘ True- 
penny,’ ‘Fellow in the cellarage,’ ‘Old mole,’ and 
afterwards recovering a more proper tone of mind, 
exclaims : 
Rest, rest, perturbed spirit. 


For what reason are we to suppose that Hamlet 
shifted his ground, and addressed wild words to 
the spirit beneath the earth? Was it lest his 
intention to keep secret what had transpired should 
be frustrated by the ghost’s imprudence? Unless 
this was his apprehension, we must tax him with 
levity ; and if it was, he had already begun to be 
sceptical respecting the nature of the apparition. 
He afterwards, in order to justify his irresolution, 
sophisticates with himself, and tries to believe that 
the ghost might have been a devil ; and now, while 
it was boring through the ground under his feet, 
to give proof of its anxiety for the success of his 
designs, he fears it might be wanting in policy—a 
weakness of thought, marking the obliquity of 
Hamlet’s character. In his dialogue with the 
ghost, when the impression made by its disclosure 
of the murder was fresh upon him, he exclaims : 

Haste me to know it; that I, with wings as swift 

As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 

May sweep to my revenge. 
But when the full revelation has been made, he 
is stunned by the magnitude of the enterprise, and 
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immediately proceeds to invest his design with 
doubts and misgivings, which betray him into 
his habitual procrastination. Shakspeare found 
the difficulty of allying the natural with the 
supernatural all but insurmountable, and there- 
fore, having made the ghost perform his part in a 
few brilliant scenes, he calls upon it no more, save 
‘once, during the remainder of the tragedy. We 
may imagine, indeed, that as often as it is per- 
mitted to revisit earth, it hovers about the last 
object of its solicitude ; for in the scene between 
Hamlet and his mother, the ghost is present, and 
by an act of volition renders itself visible at the 
critical moment to withhold the Prince from 
becoming the rival of Alemzon and Orestes. Here 
the ministry of the ghost ends ; he has played out 
his part, and retires to sulphurous and tormenting 
flames, respecting the duration of which the son is 
doubtful. 

In several other plays, the supernatural element 
appears, though not in a way to deserve much 
notice. In the Tempest, the mode of introducing 
it is mean and absurd, though the result be singu- 
larly poetical ; in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the 
fairy creation is sportive and fanciful, though far 
too slight to command even the most transient 
belief ; in Julius Cesar, the incident of the spectre 
is much inferior to the account in Plutarch ; and 
in Antony and Cleopatra, the miraculous music 
a gg the departure of Hercules is clumsily 
introduced, and poorly described. When Shak- 
speare wrote the wretched scene at the close of 

ymbeline in which he again attempts the super- 
natural, his genius had forsaken him. It is, there- 
fore, only in. Hamlet and Macbeth that we are to 
look for anything like grandeur in his dealings 
with the invisible world. 


DEAR COAL 


Tue dearth of coal has latterly been the great 
domestic grievance among high and low. Who is 
to blame for this state of things? asks the house- 
holder: collier, coal-owner, coal-dealer, failure of 
supply—who is the culprit ? 

Let us look first at the case of the collier, be- 
cause by the public mind he is, rightly or wrongly, 
regarded as the chief offender. We know that the 
collier has, within the last two years, struck, and 
tenaciously ‘hung on’ for advance upon advance 
of wages. The first grand stand for higher pay 
was made by him, first, because he considered that 
the work he performed entitled him to it; and 
secondly, because he judged the time opportune 
for asking an advance, the coal-owners having 
largely advanced the price of coal in view of the 
suddenly increased demand in the iron-trade. His 
subsequent stands for advances were made on the 
principle, that having got something, there was no 
reason he should not have something more. Now, 
the idea upon which the collier first started, that 
the work he performed for society was not rewarded 
in proportion to its value to society, was in our 
opinion a right one. We may quote as many 
economic laws of demand and supply to the con- 
trary as we like, but it is a fact that there may be 
classes of men inadequately paid, and unable from 


external circumstances to obtain adequate pay- 
ment, and therefore suffering wrong; and we 
believe that the collier was in such a position a 
few years ago. He does work to which a man 
must be born and bred. Unless habituated to pit- 
work from his earliest working age, a man could 
never have those muscles and sinews of steel which 
coal-getting requires. His labour is skilled: in 
addition to using the pick, he must know a 
hundred things connected with ventilation, with 
the nature of the mineral he works in, and the 
brittle roof over his head, which can only be 
acquired by long experience. How hard his labour 
is, may be judged from the fact that he is not good 
for much after he is forty. And to what risks is 
he exposed in his calling! A rope may break, 
and he be precipitated down a deep shaft; an 
engine-man may be careless, and wind him over 
the pulleys—equally certain death. The roof of 
his working-place may give way, and crush him 
down ; an irruption of carbonic acid gas may over- 
power and lull him to death’s sleep. We speak 
now only of accidents which happen frequently, 
almost daily, leaving out of the account the awful 
explosions, with the sad consequences of which the 
public mind is only too familiar. 

Well, in payment for all these daily risks run, 
and for the certainty of premature decay, and unfit- 
ness for any other occupation, the collier, till within 
the last few years, received wages averaging about 
twenty-five shillings a week; a sum if anything 
lower, certainly not higher, than the wages re- 
ceived by artisans no more skilled, and with hardly 
any of the risks and bad results which accompany 
the collier’s calling. We think, then, that we may, 
in fairness, allow the first point, that the collier 
was entitled to a little more consideration than he 
was receiving at society’s hand, and to a little more 
remuneration. But having taken the first step, 
which only obtained for him what was in justice 
due, the collier bethought himself that the same 
process might be repeated with advantage. The 
coal-owner, his own prices advancing in the mean- 
time, held out against advances of wages, but not 
so strongly as employers of other kinds of labour 
might have done. He knew that coals must be 
used, at almost any price, and that his profits in 
the long-run would not fall short; indeed, the 
higher the price of coal the higher the absolute 
profit, for however high the price, the seller will 
get his percentage of profit, and of course any given 
percentage on thirty shillings a ton, realises double 
the sum obtained by the same percentage on 
fifteen shillings a ton. Practically, the extra 
profits from increased prices have far more than 
counterbalanced the loss from shortened sale. 
Knowing these things, perhaps coal-owners looked 
with a less unfavourable eye upon demands for 
increased wages than, for instance, millowners 
would have done. We remember a good illustra- 
tion of this, A year ago, a large coal-proprietor 
said in our presence in London: ‘ My acting part- 
ner in the north would not put coal up as I wished 
him, but I am glad to say the colliers have done it 
for him’—meaning, by striking for higher wages. 

In this manner was the ball set rolling. The 
master-spirits of the trade foresaw that, practically, 
the higher the price of coal, the higher would be 
their profits ; that the greater profit got upon each 
ton sold, would more than repay them for whatever 
loss of sale they might sustain. What they foresaw 
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has come to pass. 
that the coal-trade offers unusual facilities for those 
engaged in it to have a good mutual understanding. 
They deal only in one article, an article easily 
priced, and, as regards the coal-owners, the capital 
required restricts their number. As to the agents, 
there are but a few agents in any ordinary town, 
through whom all the supply must come ; what a 
temptation there is for these to combine, instead 
of competing! The same thing applies to London. 
Each railway entrepét has its limited number of 
coal-wharfs, the occupiers of which have strong 
temptations to do the same thing. We remember 
the circumstance occurring some six months ago of 
the general manager of one large line being com- 
pelled to decline to supply a friend of kis in 

ondon—an influential member of the House of 
Lords too—with a quantity of coal, for the combina- 
tion of coal-dealers was so strong, that the pit-owner 
was dared at his peril to supply the coal. Here 
is the consumer in London, and here the producer 
in the north, but producer must not supply con- 
sumer, for a powerful band of coal-dealers step in 
and say: ‘No! we hold the neck of the bottle, 
and shall let nothing be measured out except 
through our jugs!’ Of course the coal-dealers 
have not been all black alike; many we know 
have been forced into the action by others; but 
these have been usually small men, whose course 
would not much affect the general issue, 

Such have been the shares of the coal-owner 
and dealer in producing the present state of things. 
Now as to the failure of ‘supply.’ Unfortunately, 
the same word has been used to cover two very 
different things, which have thus got confused in 


' the public mind. There is nature’s supply, the 


stock in her underground warehouse ; and there 
is also the marketable supply—the quantity of coal 
which can be raised in a given time with the 
existing appliances and capital employed. Supply 
of the latter kind has no doubt run short, and is 


| to be remedied by more capital being employed in 

the 
| supply is undoubtedly so remote that it has had 
' practically no influence on the events of the past 


getting ; but failure in the first-mentioned 


two years. The warning cry, raised by scientific 
men, has been skilfully used by those interested in 
the trade to their own advantage. The right use 
of the warning would have been to have brought 
about economy in the use of fuel, and also economy 
in the getting it. Old extravagant systems of working 
are still in use in many parts of the country, where 
as much coal is lost as is ‘ won,’ and this should be 
put a stop to, if possible, by government inter- 
ference. Of course there may come atime when 
nature’s stock may — exhaustion, and when 
prices may legitimately increase so much that it 
will pay us to import coal from other countries ; 
but that time is certainly not yet, nor has it cast 
any shadow before it that has been practically felt. 

This is all very well, says the British house- 
holder : of course I know that somebody’s to blame, 
but it is, after all, small satisfaction to hear you 
meting out his proper share of blame to each 
culprit. What of the future? How is it all to 
end? The present bubble of high prices must 
sooner or later burst. It is our belief that a year 
or two will see coal at a price approximate at least 
to the price of two years ago. The collier has 
wrung more than justice from the coal-owner ; the 
coal-owner at present is revenging himself by high 


It must be remembered, also, | 


apes and the coal-dealer is following suit; but 
y and by, by the embarkation of capital into 
coal-mining, which is even now rapidly going on, 
the market supply will be greatly increased, and 
with that a large diminution of prices must come. 
We know coal-owners who are at this moment 
getting forty and fifty per cent. return upon their 
capital: some, it is whispered, cent. per cent.—a 
return large enough to make the capitalist’s mouth 
water, and to draw capital in. any quantity. When 
capital has been embarked in sufficient quantities, 
down will come the coal-owner’s profits ; the owner, 
dragging down with him the dealer, will fall heavily 
upon the collier, who must be very firm indeed in 
his ‘ union’ if he succeeds in retaining his present 
wages. However this may be, Paterfamilias -will 
again be able to order his load of coal with some- 
thing like equanimity, at something like old prices. 
The tide has already turned. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER XL.—ESCAPE. 


WueEN Dashwood left the pretty house by the 
sea-shore, where the tidings of Violet Maybrook’s 
arrest had so suddenly reached him, he had need 
of all his self-command to preserve the steadiness 
of brain and the firmness of nerve which, as he 
instinctively felt, could alone save him at this 
pass. It was characteristic of the man that, after 
his brisk walk to the station, and although the 
glasses and decanters glittered temptingly on the 
refreshment counter, he abstained from the stimu- 
lants which habit had rendered all but indispens- 
able to him. At another time, under any pressure 
of annoyance, he would have tossed off glass after 
glass of fiery brandy, and have felt the stronger 
and the cooler for the dose of burning alcohol. 
But there are two classes—not of drunkards, but 
of drinkers—the abject slaves of Circe’s cup, who 
could not pass it by, were death the penalty ; and 
the men to whom ‘nips,’ and ‘ pegs,’ and ‘ pick- 
me-ups,’ and all the modern euphemisms for 
drams, are as mother’s milk, but who have suffi- 
cient moral fibre to grow wary in the hour of 
danger, and to eschew what our men-of-war’s men 
once knew as ‘ Dutch courage,’ at the very moment 
when the exhausted system most craves for its 
support. 

‘Not a drop, if I know it, until I am clear out 
of this!’ muttered Sir Frederick, as, with his hat 
pulled over his eyes, he paced the platform, tramp- 
ing to and fro until the train should arrive. 

On his way up to London, he thought more 
deeply and persistently than was his wont, weigh- 
ing the chances for and against his security. Time 
was to him life. He had sense enough to know 
that. But for all else, the tact which he displayed 
was merely that of the fox that hears the fences 
crack, and sees the gorse shiver as the mottled 
hounds burst in upon the covert, and steals away 
down-wind towards the distant earths, leaving 
younger members of the vulpine family to be torn 
by the white fangs. Violet, he thought, would 
not betray him. But then there was the promise 
of marriage, drawn up at her dictation, and which 
he had been fool enough to write and sign ; and 
there was Aphy Larpent to figure in the witness- 
box, and there was the motive, palpable to all. 
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Why had not that sallow little imp, Aphrodite, 
mentioned his name at the first? Had she done 
so, he would have been behind iron bars long 
before. She had no friendly feeling towards him, 
but she might have desired to extract more money 
from his fears. She had had hundreds from him 
already, and to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs might not appear to Aphy Larpent to be 
sound policy. But the absence of a reason for the 
astounding crime laid to Violet’s charge was certain 
to set many a mind at work to solve the dark 
enigma, and who could profit by the boy’s death 
but his uncle and successor? Then, too, the 
written promise—how lucky that it had not been 
instantly found—must sooner or later turn up, for 
that was not the kind of document which women 
destroy, and were it once produced in court, Aphro- 
dite would have no further restraint upon her 
tongue, and could tell all she knew, and perhaps 
a little more. 

But he could not fly, save on wings of gold. 
Once the fugitive from justice relied mainly on a 
fleet horse and a fair start. Let him gain some 
dozen leagues at the outset, and it would go hard 
if he could not cross the border, and be safe. But 
1 railways, newspapers, the wires of the telegraph, 

the camera of the photographer, the treaties that 
link the police of distant realms into a mutual 
assistance society for the confusion of evil-doers— 
these things throw fearfully heavy odds against 
the outlaw of modern days. Before he has covered 
a fifth of the distance that lies between him and 
his city of refuge, a legion of enemies, who now 
hear his name for the first time, prepare to beset 
his path. Every outlet is stopped, every move- 
ment anticipated ; and wheresoever he may turn 
his hunted head, fresh bloodhounds follow hotly 
at his heels, fresh curiosity sets a snare for him, 
in every town and seaport, among lone moorland 
farms, in out-of-the-way villages, till the whole 
world seems in league to drag him back to punish- 
ment. Escape, then, even with the command of 
money, was very difficult, as he knew; but without 
it, impossible. Under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, every day, every hour, was of vital 
importance. 

t was a relief to Dashwood that no one seemed 
to take any particular notice of him when he 
alighted at the terminus, and that he was allowed 
to step into a cab, and rattle off, unquestioned, and 
apparently unobserved. He had given, in a loud 
voice, the address of his club; but before he was 
half a mile from the station he called to the driver 
to set him down at the corner of Pitt Street. It 
was not until he had watched the man climb to 
his box, gather up his reins, and go clattering off, 
that he ventured to knock at the door of the 
Baron’s place of business. It was, however, too 
late, and Baron Swartz was gone from the hive 
where he made his money. 

Mention has been made of a certain suburban 
villa, palatial in size and splendour, where the 
Behemoth, out of office hours, dwelt, and where he 
dispensed, according to Dashwood’s club friend, 
the major, a princely hospitality to a select few. 
Thither Sir Feoderiek now repaired, and after 
much importunity and some bribery, induced a 
servant to take in his card, with an urgent request 
for an interview pencilled upon it, to his master. 

‘I should think it as much as my place was 
worth, so strict as master is about being not at 


home to gentlemen without an appointment,’ said 
the footman, who relented, as he pocketed Dash- 
wood’s two sovereigns; ‘but it so happens my 
time’s up on Wednesday week, and as I am going 
into the publican line, I’m not anxious for a 
character. I’ll do it, sir!’ 

And he went; the other liveried menials, whose 
tenure of service was too permanent to have per- 
mitted them to disobey orders, hanging about 
among the yellow manic pillars of the huge hall, 
and betting beer on and against the probabilities 
of the visitor’s admission. But the beer had to be 
“ey for by those who, on the strength of precedent, 

ad been the most confident of success, for the 

answer was a request that Sir Frederick would 
‘step in’ to a room adjoining the billiard-room 
and conservatory. ‘The Baron would see him 
directly” And the Baron was as good as his 
word, 

When the Behemoth came into the room where 
Dashwood awaited his audience, he gave a little 
start at the sight of his visitor’s face. 

‘Ah! it has come, then!’ he said quickly, but 
in a low voice. 

‘I don’t think I quite understand what you 
mean,’ faltered out the baronet, in whose projects 
the design of reposing confidence in another person 
had certainly no share. 

‘Pardon me! you underrate your perspicacity 
—and mine,’ rejoined the ‘money-lender coolly : 
‘look in the glass there !’ 

The haggard, careworn countenance which Dash- 
wood beheld in the mirror told tales. He scowled 
at the reflection of his own handsome, desperate 
face, and fixed his eyes, not on those of the Baron, 
but on the Baron’s embroidered shirt-front and 
gleaming studs. ‘You know of it, then?’ he 
asked, in a low, hollow voice. 

‘Partly I know, and partly guess,’ said the 
Behemoth, with his faultless, but painstaking, pro- 
nunciation of the English tongue, and his habitual 
smiling serenity of aspect : ‘I make it my business 
to know, where my clients are concerned. Yes, 
I always expected this, It has come a little earlier 
than I had calculated, it is true, but then social 
problems cannot be solved with mathematical close- 
ness, after all. So you wish to leave London, 
then? Wish to travel? Your health demands 
it, does it not ?” 

Dashwood ground out an oath between his set 
teeth. ‘I never know,’ he said doggedly, ‘when 
you speak seriously. Anyhow, you have guessed 
rightly. Will you help me—yes or no?’ 

‘ That is entirely a question of terms,’ answered 
the Baron composedly: ‘I will give you your 
answer as soon as you have replied to a question 
or two of mine. That the old lady’s will was 
found, and that you went to the reading of it 
to-day, I am of course aware. A little bird whis- 
pered as much as that to me. You take nothing 
by it? No,no! And the pretty cousin’—— 

‘The pretty cousin, as you call her, gets nothing 
either. All goes to that fairspoken nephew of the 
old woman’s husband, Oswald Charlton,’ inter- 
rupted Dashwood peevishly : ‘not that it matters 


now. 

‘So I conclude,’ chimed in the Behemoth, with 
an amused interest. ‘So so, that was the old lady’s 
game; neat play, for the spindle side, but not 
without risk—well, well! Now, Sir Frederick, 
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what sum do you require? This is the wind-up, 
you know!’ 

Dashwood made answer, sullenly, that he wanted 
a thousand pounds. It was little enough, Heaven 
knew, he said, wherewith to begin the world. It 
was little enough, as compared with the value to 
be ultimately realised from the fragments of his 
grandfather’s inheritance. But he would take it, 
if he could have it at once, and be gone. The 
Baron laughed, not coarsely, but with a little 
silvery laugh that was apt to grate on the ears 
of those who, under peculiar circumstances, listened 
to it. 

‘You must not tell me, he said, as he watched 
the baronet wincing under its influence, ‘ anything 
which I do not wish to know. You must not talk 
to me of beginning the world. Bah! You have 
been hard hit on some of your English racing 
engagements, and you would redeem your fortunes 
by a glorious coup at Homburg; is it not so? But 

ou must be moderate. Considering the advances 

have made, and the loss of interest, a thousand 
pounds would be preposterously too much, tvo 
much by the half. And another member of my 

rofession would compel you to accept three 
Sninel in cash, a hundred in wine, and a hundred 
in, say cigars, Again, the banks are closed for the 
day, and it might be inconvenient to an impatient 
man—you men of pleasure are always impatient— 
to await their re-opening to-morrow that he might 
cash a cheque. Now, if, to oblige you, I were to 
say five hundred pounds, what you call on the 
nail, rubis sur ongle, as our French neighbours say, 
would you thank me for my good-nature ?’ 

‘Really, Baron Swartz ’ began Dashwood, in 
an expostulatory tone ; but the Behemoth cut him 
short. 

‘Really, my very dear Sir Frederick,’ he said 
blandly, ‘it is to take, or to leave. I have made 
a great concession already, in consenting to deviate 
from my rules, and to discuss business at my 
private residence, and in my hours of recreation. 
One word more, and you must call in Pitt Street 
if you desire to come to terms.—What is it you 
mutter? That I take advantage of your necessities ? 
Why, of course I do, my very good friend, of course 
I do. I have Bentham, and Smith, and all the 
authorities on my side. I am buying you, dear 
sir, in the cheapest market, consistent with buying 
you at all, and I will not deviate one fraction from 
my offer. There are very few men in London, let 
me tell you, who could pull so much out of a 
drawer at a moment’s warning.’ 

And the result of the colloquy was that Dash- 
wood, after half an hour’s delay for the prepara- 
tion of the needful bills of exchange and memo- 
randa, passively signed his name where the Baron 
bade him, and thrust the notes and gold into an 
inner breast-pocket. 

‘You will write to me, may I venture to hope, 
from abroad?’ said the smiling Behemoth, iy 
held out his ringed hand in sign of parting saluta- 
tion: ‘ or, when you are back in town, call on me 
—always in Pitt Street. Nay, nay, you must not 
tell me that the time will be never. You will 
grow tired of the continent, and return. Of course 
you will. So now, adieu !’ 

It was evident, even to Dashwood, that Baron 
Swartz utterly declined to comprehend anything 
which it might be disagreeable to recapitulate in 
a witness-box. In spite of the very hard bargain 


which had been driven with him, Dashwood left 
the Behemoth’s stately portals with a lighter heart 
than that with which he had gone in. Half a loaf 
is proverbially better than a cupboard wholly bare, 
and small as was the sum in hand, it was larger 
than any of which he had lately enjoyed the use, 
and he hugged the thick roll of notes to his heart 
as he moved eastward. Life is strangely sweet, 
even to a tracked and branded felon. Dashwood 
was full of readiness and resource, now that it was 
a question of saving his skin. It had not always 
been so. But a danger from outside stimulates 
vitality, while distress within puts us out of love 
with life, 

It was twilight, when a mounted patrol, slowly 
riding along the Great North Road, took some 
notice of a stalwart fellow with an ash-stick, and 
a red bundle, and a fell of dark unkempt hair 
hanging from beneath the slouched cap he wore, 
and a shabby suit of frayed velveteen, trudging 
sturdily away from London. Stalwart tramps, 
usually with ash-sticks, and often bearing a 4 
red or blue, are such very common objects of the 
metropolitan highways, that this one would have 
attracted no observation, had it not been that the 
man, close shaved as he was, had somewhat of 
that nameless bearing which a soldier finds it hard 
to shake off. But a deserter would scarcely be 
seen leaving London ; while if the solitary traveller 
had been lately an inmate of one of Her Majesty’s 
prisons, it was clear that his hair would have been 
of shortened proportions. More likely was he a 
‘bonnet,’ or confederate of some thimble-rig or 
wheel-of-fortune gang, bound to a distant race- 
meeting. ‘After no good, I’ll warrant him!’ 
grumbled the policeman, and then forgot him, and 
went on. 

Much the same face, but this time surmounted 
by short-cut hair of a tawny reddish tint, crisply 
curling beneath a billycock hat, belonged to a 
drover-like person, rough and taciturn, who smoked 
a blackened stump of a pipe while leaning against 
atree just beyond the reach of the railway com- 
pany’s counterblast (rigidly enforced against third- 
class customers such as he), outside a station in 
the Potteries, while waiting for a train to convey 
him, at parliamentary pace and fare, to a cattle- 
market on the Welsh borders. It was a fair-haired, 
strong-limbed man, with somewhat of the sailor 
in his speech and garb, who trudged patiently 
along the Cornish roads, past brown moor and 
gaping mine-shaft, on his road to Falmouth. For 
well-made wigs are to be had in London back 
streets at short notice, and slopsellers in every 
large town have on hand an assortment of gar- 
ments adapted for nearly every rank in life. The 
sleepy old Cornish sea-port is not the place that 
it was when fleets of outward-bound West India- 
men lay there, waiting for the tardy convoy that 
should guard them from French sea-wolves and 
Yankee privateersmen, or when shattered men-of- 
war, each with a leash of riddled prizes in tow, put 
in to refit before obeying the order to ‘join, off 
Ushant” But there is still traffic between the 
Spanish Main and the Antilles and Falmouth, and 
the good ship Nancy Norris, bound for Demerara, 
presently called at the far-western port for the tin 
that was to complete her cargo, and there took on 
board some steerage-passengers, miners, smiths, 
carpenters, such as are in demand in equatorial 
America, and among these the sailor-fellow with 
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the fair hair, to whose embarkation no impediment 
was offered, either by health officers or the local 
police. And thus Sir Frederick Dashwood left his 
native country—for ever. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN ITALY, 


Any one who has travelled, or resided for a short 
time, in Italy, will have remarked the generally 
cruel treatment of animals. Horses, asses, and 
mules in particular, are underfed, overtasked, and 
often beaten unmercifully. English residents at 
Rome and Florence are amazed and shocked at 
these brutalities, which do not seem to receive any 
special notice from natives, even of good position 
and intelligence. Our distinguished countrywoman, 
the late Mrs Somerville, who spent her concluding 
years in Italy, made an effort to arouse public 
sympathy for animals ; the cruelties, however, 
which pained her, still go on as usual. That the 
Italians, who have so much reason to boast of ad- 
vancement in various branches of the fine arts, 
should be so insensible to the odious cruelties 
perpetrated on the poor dumb creatures placed at 
their mercy, is a little surprising and unaccount- 
able ; for they have not, as in Spain, been brutalised 
by the spectacle of bull-fights in a public arena. 

In Italy, there is no distinct law to check 
and punish cruelties to animals. As a matter of 
private interest, all do as they like in regard to 
animal suffering. Professors in universities a 
other educational institutiorils may; in theimpros® 
cution of physiological science, pursue with perfect 
impunity the practice of vivisection on tender 
little dogs brought to them; tying, down gtlie 
wretched and helpless animals on tables, atid pYv- ; 
ceeding, with appropriate instruments, to lay open 
part of their head, body, or limbs,‘ in order to 
demonstrate to students soe, phineipl in the 
nervous or muscular ecétbmy—the } tercing yells, 
of the suffering victims being wholly unheeded. 
With our whole heart, we protest against and hold 
up to merited obloquy the inseMsate perpetrators 
of these shameful ‘atrovittts, “The :dominicn- im- | 
parted to man over the lower animals, givés no 
power to inflict pain, on pretence of serving the 
purposes of science ; aMjhepch, some, we are s 
to say, think it does. Common’ huhithtty, oa 
nothing of Christian sentiment, revolts at mangling 
and martyring the meanest being in creation, least 
of all those gentle and affectionate domestic animals 
which confidingly minister to our happiness. 

We are led to make these remarks by observing 
that a special correspondent of The Times in Rome, 
has (December 24, 1873) drawn attention to the 
subject of cruelty to animals in Italy. He appears 
to Lave been prompted to do so, in reporting a 
remarkable lawsuit at Florence. It was briefly 
this. Two individuals, one of them Herr Schiff, 
Professor of Physiology, were indicted for a nui- 
sance ; the charge being that they disturbed the 
neighbourhood by the screams of the animals which 
they were constantly subjecting to vivisection. 
There was no complaint on the score of cruelty. 
That is not stated as having been a cause of any 
concern, The accusation simply was that the loud 
yells of the animals caused such discomfort, that 
the value of the adjoining property had deteriorated. 
As the counsel for the plaintiffs happened to be 
absent when the case came before the tribunal, no 


—— was arrived at, but a pledge was given 


that the offence should not be repeated. There 
the matter meanwhile rests. All the learned 
vivisectionists need do is to remove to some solitary 
spot, where they may carry on their operations on 
living animals without creating a disturbance ; or 
they may cut and mangle at pleasure in their 
present quarters by administering chloroform to 
their victims, 

The account of the circumstance, as will have 
been observed by the columns of The Times, has 
roused a controversy regarding the character of 
Professor Schiff, and also the whole system of 
vivisection. Mr E. Roy Lankester, Lecturer at 
Oxford, defends Professor Schiff; speaks of ‘his 
kind and gentle behaviour to the dogs which he 
keeps in the kennel of the Physiological Labor- 
atory ;? and mentions that he is by no means 
exceptional in his operations on animals, for vivi- 
section is practised ‘daily in several public insti- 
tutions in London, in Edinburgh, in Cambridge, 
in Vienna, in Leipsic, in Wurzburg.’ Next, we 
have a point-vlank contradiction as regards the 
value of vivisection for purposes of medical study, 
and something fresh is stated as to Schiff. We 
cannot be expected to go into all the particulars 
that are brought forward, but, in the cause of 
humanity, will confine ourselves to the following 
clear enunciations of Dr Arthur De Noe Walker : 

‘During a very long course of study at the 
Medical School at Florence I never saw or ever 
heard of Professor Schiff using chloroform. He 
used occa¥onally to make an aperture in the wind- 
pipe, in order to suspend the functions of the 
larynx, and thus prevent the exquisitely tortured 
animal from crying out for some pity. All the 
“eminent and, qualified experimenters” I have 
studied under, both in France and in Italy, as iar 
as I could judge, seemed to me hardened and 
te tless, and Professor Schiff was not an excep- 

n» The. keeper of the Dogs’ Home at Florence 
told me he‘had made over no less than 700 dogs 
to him, and I have no hesitation in saying, from 
past experience, that 680 of them were tortured 
for nothing. “say distinctly for nothing, because 
to aesett “an atNmal alive simply to shew the 
students that which has already been proved and 
mt over and-over again, is inhuman, and 
‘utterly ma worthy Ro lling himself a scientific 
man. The professor in question does not practise 
as a physician ; and whether quite justly or not, I 
don’t pretend to say, but every time I pay my 
yearly visit to Florence two-thirds of the persons I 
speak with on this painful subject couple his name 
with execrations. Mr Lankester is, I suppose, 
under the impression that vivisection has or can 
relieve human suffering or prolong human life. 
It has never done either. Pathology has, but 
physiology never can and never has pointed out a 
single remedial agent for the relief of disease. It 
cannot do so; but, as Mr Macdivair observes, it 
has “been exceedingly mischievous in misleading 
men to false conclusions.” Physiology aims at a 
knowledge of the functions of healthy states, but 
this knowledge never can suggest a remedial agent 
for diseased states. My knowledge of the actual 
condition of a sound piece of furniture, for example, 
will not suggest to me a remedy for another affected 
by “dry rot.”’ Hence, it is seen that doctors differ 
very materially as to the necessity for vivisection, 
and that, in fact, it is sometimes practised as a kind 
of pastime. 


{ 


ODDS AND ENDS FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK. wit 


The correspondent from Rome who narrated the 
case proceeds to say—and all possible honour to 
him for being so outspoken: ‘In Italy, especially 
in the capital, cruelty to animals is practised to an 
extent unknown in any Christian country [Spain 
excepted]. The sights that one sees, and the 
sounds one hears, all along the main thorough- 
fares of Rome, are something so distressing and 
revolting, as greatly to counterbalance the plea- 
sure foreign visitors find in their residence in 
this city. One would say that a carter in Rome 
considers savage yells, horrid oaths, and blows 
with the loaded butt-end of his whip, with a heavy 
cudgel, or with the handle of a pitch-fork, good 
substitutes for hay and corn to keep up the strength 
of his team, and to stimulate them to supernatural 
exertions. The whole way from the centre of the 
town to the railway station is a battle-field between 
man and beast from morning to night. It is not 
that all these drivers, carters, and conductors are 
deliberately inhuman, or dead to all sympathy 
with their four-footed servants: in many instances, 
they are to be seen with their shoulder to the 
wheel, tugging for very life, anxious to share the 
toil which, as they well perceive, too far exceeds 
the powers of their half-starved cattle. But why 
their cattle should be so wretchedly fed, and why 
the weight they are made to draw should be so 
iniquitously out of all proportion with their 
strength, is what never seems to strike either the 
men themselves or their employers, or the author- 
ities whose business it ought to be to think for 
them. There is as much sheer stolidity as actual 
brutality, in the recklessness with which animals 
are here killed by over-work and ill-treatment. 
The man takes upon himself, and sets his cattle, an 
impossible task ; he insists upon it with dogged 
obstinacy, frets against obstacles, and chafes at 
mishaps, his wrath rising with every slip and 
stumble of his jaded beast, till he works himself 
into a towering passion, when, utterly blind with 
rage, he flings himself upon the unoffending quad- 
ruped, and visits upon him the consequences of 
his own improvidence and unreason. Try a gentle 
remonstrance with your hackney coachman on be- 
half of his horse, and he will tell you that the 
butt-end of his whip does not hurt him ; he is not 
ahuman being. Horse-flesh is, in his opinion, mere 
inanimate matter. But venture to scold the man 
as he deserves, and he will shew you the handle 
of his knife, and threaten to stab you; a threat 
which has often been held out to ladies who 
shewed more zeal than discretion in the cause of 
humanity. Liberty to use or abuse his beast as 
it best suits him, has always been granted to the 
subject in Papal Rome, and it is painful to see no 
improvement in that respect in the capital of the 
Italian kingdom. In a city where almost every 
third person one meets in the streets is a priest or 
monk, it seems incredible that religion should 
have achieved so little towards mitigating man’s 
savagery. In a city where now sits a parliament, 
and where a complicated administration is at work, 
it appears hardly credible that the law should take 
no notice of ruffians and miscreants who starve, 
maul, maim, cripple, and scourge within an inch 
of its life, the defenceless creature over which the 
Maker can certainly have given man no rights 
Yet exacting the fulfilment of corresponding 

uties, 


a The writer of this painful account of matters 


adds, that the police, under a general law of public 
security, might be entitled to interfere in cases 
of obvious cruelty, but they do not give themselves 
the trouble; nor can we wonder at their indiffer- 
ence, seeing that they would have little or no 
support from public opinion. Any one attempting 
to invoke sympathy for horses, asses, and mules, 
would meet only with ridicule. Very discouraging 
this: yet at the risk of appearing quixotic, strangers, 
we are glad to learn, have been successful in pro- 
moting humane associations at Florence, Palermo, 
and several other places. It is to be hoped that 
the movement will reach Rome, where it may be 
the means of stimulating some desirable legislative 
enactment, to which associations may appeal. We 
commend the consideration of the subject to our 
various Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Judicious remonstrance from individuals 
noted for their philanthropic feelings, and also 
from associations in England, may possibly shame 
Italians into measures for meliorating, if not ex- 
tinguishing, this great national infamy. W.G. 


ODDS AND ENDS: 
FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


FurniTuRE Booxs.—Often, people buy pictures 
that look well in gilded frames, but are not much 
worth, and only wanted to clothe the walls of a 
room. These, I am told, are called ‘ furniture 
pictures. One does not so frequently hear of 
‘furniture books,’ but such things exist, for alt 
that. Many books are bought to lie scattered 
about drawing-rooms, merely because they are 
pretty in appearance, with fine bindings, fine 
engravings, and so forth; the sense or nonsense 
in the reading part being of no consequence. My 
old friend, Robert Ainslie (an early acquaintance 
of Burns), used to tell of an ancient bookbinder in 
Edinburgh, who had a very poor opinion of the 
interior of books. ‘Onybody,’ said he, ‘can vrite 
a book ; the bindin’s the thing!’ The idea ofthe 
binding being the thing to care about, is exem- 
plified not only in fine table-books, but in works 
for the shelves. These are the genuine furniture 
books. They are never read, not even opened, and 
might as well be sham books, made of wood. I 
have just heard (July 27, 1845) of a bookseller in 
‘the city’ who possesses a letter written to him by 
a retired citizen, stating that he found the books 
he had bought from him too few for his shelves. 
Four shelves of three feet three inches each were 
leftunfilled. And he requested that the bookseller 
would send asufficient quantity of books, of as good 
appearance as the last, to fill these shelves before 
Saturday next, as he was to have a party of friends 
that day. 

A Forrunate Brr or Bap Usage. — Peter 
Thomson, a joiner in a small way, competed for 
the designs of the Houses of Parliament. The seem- 
ing presumption of the poor man’s attempt, led to 
a droll sarcastic article against him in one of the 
London newspapers, in which he was ridiculed as 
ostentatiously trying to invoke sympathy and 
wonder. The attack hurt his feelings severely, but 
he had strength of mind to endeavour to overcome 
its bitterness, and learnt the article by heart. One 
day soon after the appearance of this effusion, Sir 
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Henry Hardinge, equerry to the king (William 
IV.), came in his carriage, and found Peter work- 
ing at his bench. He was commanded to bring 
Peter to see the king, who had been interested in 
him in consequence of seeing the article in the 
newspaper. The king, on conversing with Thom- 
son, was so much pleased with him, that he gave 

. him several commissions in his trade, and after- 
wards obtained for him some government employ- 
ment. This laid the foundation of Peter’s fortune. 
He successfully engaged in a joinery concern at 
Bankside, Southwark. 


Love oF Fun rn AnrmALs.—It is well known that 
lambs hold regular sports apart from their dams, 
which only look on composedly at a little distance 
to watch, and perhaps enjoy their proceedings. 
Monkeys act in the same manner, and so do dogs, 
the friskiness of which resemble that of children. 
Mr Leigh Hunt, with whom I supped this evening, 
told me that he had observed a young spider sport- 
ing about its parent, running up to and away from 
it in a playful manner. He has likewise watched 
a kitten amusing itself by running along past its 
mother, to whom she always gave a little pat on 
the cheek as she passed. The elder cat endured 
the pats tranquilly for a while ; but at length be- 
coming irritated, she took an opportunity to hit 
her offspring a blow on the side of the head, which 
sent the little creature spinning to the other side 
of the room, where she looked extremely puzzled 
at what had happened. An irritated human being 
would have acted in precisely the same manner. 


Doe wits Cat-Likr Hapits.—Mrs Loudon has a 
dog called Fairstar, a small pretty creature of the 
spaniel kind, which she brought up among cats, 
and apart from her own species. The result is that 
the animal is cat-like in many of her habits. She 
laps milk like a cat, and is fond of it, which dogs 
generally are not. When she catches a fly, she 

lays with it as the cat does, before she devours it. 

he is also extremely timid respecting any dogs 
which she meets out of doors. In short, the whole 
natural demeanour of Fairstar is very much that of 
a cat (July, 1845). 


ADAPTIVENESS.—There is a quality of human 
nature which may be called adaptiveness. Some 
persons readily adapt themselves to any new society 
into which they may be thrown; others not. When 
a man rises in the world, it is often found that his 
wife does not, cannot rise with him. When he is 
disposed to live in a good style, and associate with 
persons of superior rank and attainments who 
would be glad of his society, she remains immoy- 
able in her original habits, and disdains to assume 
the position that has fallen to her lot ; at the same 
time, perhaps, not refraining from extravagance in 
dress and other expensive luxuries. Sometimes 
this indisposition to rise does not proceed solely 
from want of the intellect and taste requisite for 
the purpose, but from a kind of wilful perversity. 
Not finding that new acquaintances attribute any 

uliar merit to her, or pay her any particular 
attention, she affects to hold lightly the marks of 
approbation bestowed upon her husband, and takes 
a Kind of pleasure in not favouring his advance. 
In some cases, the mere sense of awkwardness 
under the new circumstances, blended with inher- 
ent shyness, may operate to the same effect. Any 
way, a wrong is done, that usually leads to domes- 


was taken from a humble station, and had no sort 
of education or training in lady-like manners, there 
is something to excuse, and possibly not much pity 
for the husband. It is not, however, such cases 
that are meant, but those in which the wife was 
fairly educated and trained in a respectable rank 
of society, and who really could comport herself 
properly if she liked. Surely women ought to con- 
sider it as a sacred duty to adapt themselves as far 
as they may to their changed condition, to put a 
constraint on their natural inclinations, if need be. 
A regard for the happiness of the husband fairly 
demands it. 


A NosLemMan oF Weak Inte.iect.—The Earl 
of R———,, a Scottish nobleman, at the middle of 
last century, was of weak intellect, though he 
sometimes said a clever thing. He was at one time 
detained in the Canongate jail, as men are now 
kept in lunatic aslyums, that he might do no harm 
to himself or others. Some English officers visiting 
the prison, asked him, with some surprise, how he 
got there. ‘Much as you got into the army, said 
he; ‘less by my own deserts than the interests of 
my friends,’ 

His lordship being brother-in-law to Lord Lovat, 
was suspected of Jacobite inclinations, and for this 
reason, after the suppression of the insurrection of 
1745, he had to undergo an examination by the 
state officers. On its being imputed to him that he 
had wished well to the rebels, while they remained 
in Edinburgh—‘ Me,’ he cried ; ‘me wish them 
weel! A pack of low-lived scoundrels, as I told 
them they were, that would never do ony gude 
in this world, but gang to the next in a wuddy !’ 
—meaning the gallows. ‘How, my lord, did you 
really tell them so?’ ‘That I did—only 1 let them 
be twa mile away first !’ 


THE PATH. 


Backwarps I look along my path, 
A pleasant path by lawn and lea. 

The thrush and linnet sing no more, 
No longer hums the summer bee. 

The flowers are fled : the leaves are dead 
On shrub and tree. 


Forward I look along the path 
That I, alas, have still to tread. 
A dreary waste, vague shapes of pain, 
Are there, that fill my soul with dread. 
Better than trace that woful space, 
Be with the dead. 


Upwards I look beyond the way 
That I, forlorn, have still to go ; 

The cool dews fall from golden stars 
That glide where tempests never blow, 

Nor sounds of sighs ascend the skies, 
Nor tear-drops flow. 


On Saturday, February 7, 1874, will be commenced 
a Novel, entitled 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
By the Author of Found Dead. 
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